i, 
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for the nation--it often happens that among the 
poorer in purse are the richer in brains, who them- 
selves would like to patronize, and save money for, a 
,good book-store. 
Ways and means of building up a book-store differ, 
but the constant endeavor should be to cultivate taste 
and raise the stock and the public to higher and 
higher levels. Buyers should be made velcome; 
should be allowed to see and handle the books; 
should receive courteous attention, but not be vexed 
xvith officious suggestions, nor be xvatched like 
thieves in embryo. A xisitor to a store comes be- 
cause he wants to come; and this is especially true in 
the case of visitors to book-stores. The most prob- 
able buyers are the very ones that xvant to be let 
alone; but there are others who would be offended at 
the same treatment. Tact and a loose line are 
needed to land this sort of fish; and many a book- 
seller fails because he forgets that one kind of tact is 
needed in selling a coat or a ribbon, and another in 
selling the parchment Shakespeare or the new edition 
of Tennyson. 
But the public, I fear, is more at fault than the book- 
seller. It has its own duty in the matter and should 
not neglect it. Every man and woman of intelli- 
gence ought to be a frequent visitor at the nearest good 
book-store. He or she ought to keep track of the 
fresh arrivals of ,books, and of the advertisements 
and reviews in the newspapers and magazines. 
buy food and clothing when we must, we buy books 
when we are tempted to do so: and we ought to put 
ourselves in the way of being tempted. The book- 
seller is trying to sell wares which not all want: if 
you feel that you belong to the more intellectual part 
of the public, you owe a duty to him, and should see 
to it that his wares do not go unbought--or at least 
unnoticed. A reader ought to buy according to his 
ability; a book a week, or month, or year, or once in 
ten years. Do uot wait for the subscription-agent to 
come along with a flaring monstrosity at double 
price; go to the headquarters and do your own se- 
lecting, if you know enough to do so, or thiuk you 
do. Encourage the good and discourage the bad; 
there are plenty, perhaps, to buy the cheap or mean 
pamphlet, but you are the one who ought to buy the 
standard book. Talk about the new books you see. 
Familiarize yourself with the books you don't buy; 
the bookseller vants you to know xvhat he has. By 
so doing you buy the gist of a dozen books at the 
price of one, and thus keep up xvith the times at small 
cost. If you buy something, the seller is glad to 
have you examine many things; and the ultimate 
advantage is mutual. He wants to knoxv what you 
think of his stock, and he is entitled, as a fellow- 
worker in a good cause, to the benefit of your friendly 
help. And conversation with others, on the subject 
of new books, is always profitable "all round." 
Then, again, xvhatever may be the truth of the idea 
of " protection to home industries," the local book- 
store certainly ought to receive a certain amount of 
voluntary protection at your hands. If your tovn 
has no book-store, by all means buy vhere you can, 

unless you can induce somebody to start one near 
you. But if you live in a country tovn vith a fair 
book-store, don't save all your money to spend in 
Springfield, or Providence, or Albany, or Cleveland. 
If you live in a tolerably large city, don't think you 
must wait to do all your book-buying until you go to 
New York or Chicago. No kind of store,viii sooner 
die ,vithout deliberate cultivation than a book-store, 
and it is ,vorth protecting, even at the cost of a little 
inconvenience, for the sake of the good it ,vill do to you 
and others. It is, in fact, a local thermometer, which 
tells whether the intellectual soil and temperature 
are warm and fertile or cold and non-productive. 
Are you proud of your local book-store, or ashamed 
of it ? If the former, you deserve credit for some of 
its glory and good ,vork, if you have done your 
duty. If you are ashamed of it--dare I say that you 
ought to be just a little ashamed of yourself ? 

Montcalm and Wolfe. 
'rom Ae ioson A dz,ertiser. 
The second volume of Mr. Parkman's new history 
is less picturesque in description and has somewhat 
less of careful and discriminating characterization 
than his first volume; but it has the same sustained 
and absorbing interest, and it deals with a more im- 
portant series of events than he has hitherto had to 
relate. The second capture of Louisburg was indeed 
a less hrilliant and a less important achievement than 
its capture by Pepperell thirteen years before, and the 
blundering attempt of Abercromby on Ticonderoga 
was a mere incident in a ,vat which finally issued in 
the total extinction of the authority of France on this 
continent. But in Mr. Parkman's new volume we 
see, above all, the successful working out of a com- 
prehensive and vell-considered plan to free the 
English colonies for ever from the fear of French 
and Indian hostilities. It is the last chapter in the 
long story of the struggle of France and England for 
supremacy in America; and if we consider only its 
near effects, the victory of Wolfe on the plain of 
Abraham, with his handful of men, ,vas one of the 
most momentous battles of modern times. The fall 
of Canada made possibleand, as statesmen prophe- 
sying after the event said, made certainthe inde- 
pendence of the English colonies in America. 
Certainly an historian could scarcely desire a more 
important or more attractive field for his labors. 
It is true that Mr. Parkman's narrative covers 
events and transactions spread over a ,vide extent 
of territory, where there could be little or no direct 
communication bet,veen the actors engaged in them, 
and that this fact gives to his history the appearance 
of being a collection of episodes, as one runs over 
the headings of his chapters. This, ho,vever, is in ap- 
pearance only. Mr. Parkman has his subject so vell 
in hand, the various parts of his narrative are so well 
proportioned and so vell adjusted, that the reader 
passes from Louisburg to Ticonderoga and Fort Du- 
quesne and Niagara and Quebec and Montreal with 
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no wrench of interest, but with a ready perception of 
the intimate relation of the separate incidents. He 
is made to see, if he does not already see, that it is 
only another chapter in a closely connected story. 
Everything tends to delay or to hasten one result in 
which all these various incidents lose their separate 
interest. 
In none of his previous works have the remarkable 
extent and richness of Mr. Parkman's materials been 
more apparent. From the nationalarchives in Paris 
and in London, and from innumerable private sources 
on either side of the Atlantic, he has drawn a mass of 
unpublished documents which throw a strong and 
steady light on every part of his subject. These 
have been collated with a thoroughness and fidelity 
and digested with a skill vhich have eliminated every 
doubtful rumor and e'ery intentional fabrication or 
perversion of facts, so that one not only reads the 
narrative with pleasure, but with an assurance that it 
is based on authorities which cannot be controverted. 
Especially is this the case in lIr. Parkman's manner 
of dealing with the story of the French Acadians, to 
which, as might have been anticipated, some excep- 
tion has been taken. Longfellow's charming poem 
appeals so strongly to the imagination and to all 
generous sympathies that one is reluctant to substi- 
tute for it the cold facts of history. Nevertheless 
the truth is not in it. The publication of the con- 
temporaneous documents under the authority of the 
Nova Scotia government had already made" known 
the essential facts; and to them the exhaustive re- 
searches of Mr. Parkman and his friend Pierre 
Margry have added from the French archives many 
important documents not before known by any writer 
on the subject. Mr. Parkman's narrative will bear 
the test of the most rigid scrutiny and will stand. 
Mr. Parkman's style can scarcely be praised too 
highly. It is smooth, strong, and transparent. Ali 
his facts are marshalled in their proper order, and are 
stated with a clearness and precision which can leave 
no doubt in the mind of any reader as to the true 
course of events and their real significance. As a mas- 
ter of picturesque description he easily stands at the 
head of our historians: but this somewhat dangerous 
gift is never allowed to mislead the historian into mak- 
ing description anything more than a background for 
the narrative. There is no attempt at fine writing for 
its own sake, which was one of the besetting faults in 
the early editions of Mr. Bancroft's history. As re- 
spects mere style Mr. Parkman's volumes may all be 
classed with Prescott's histories, while in earnestness 
of tone and depth of convictions he will be ranked 
with Motley. 
We have accorded high praise to Mr. Parkman's 
labors. But no one will think it excessive who is 
familiar with his previous writings. Still less will any 
one think so who reads this, his latest and best 
work. That he may live to complete the whole of 
his original plan for tracing the struggles of 
France and England in North America will be the 
renewed wish of every one of his readers. (Little, B. 
&Co. v. $o.) 

The Creoles of Louisiana. 

From tAe PAiladelAia Ez,enin K Teleg*ra. 

The politics of Louisiana have been the occasion 
of a good deal of vexation to very many of the good 
people of the United States outside of Louisiana for 
a quarter of a century past, and it has been pretty 
evident to attentive and dispassionate observers that 
a great many of the people of Louisiana, and a great 
many of those outside of that State, failed very de- 
cidedly in understanding each other. There has 
been, in fact, considerable misunderstanding all 
around, but there is no doubt that the people of the 
North and of the South--outside of Louisiana--have 
all always been much nearer to an understanding 
than have the people of the North and those of 
Louisiana. Now, there is a special reason for this; 
and the explanation made in lIr. Cable's book is 
so explicit--although there is no explanation in so 
many stated words--that it gains a very particular 
value among the many able studies in American 
history which have of late proceeded from the press. 
It cannot be said that the Louisiana purchase was an 
obscure transaction, but it can be said that to the 
majority of Americans the transaction is not under- 
stood at all except as involving a large addition to 
our territory and as giving us some quite unmanage- 
able citizens. The episode, in fact, is an obscure 
one, although of late--and before Mr. Cable. himself 
a citizen of Louisiana, with a large acquaintance 
with the State, its history and its people, entered the 
field--something had been done, and notably by Mr. 
E..E. Hale, to make the people of the United States 
outside of Louisiana understand the conditions which 
were involved in President Jefferson's great cou2 
d'dtat. It is to Mr. Cable, however, that we are 
indebted for our most valuable information about 
Louisiana conditions. His stories throw a strong 
light on the Creole character and temperament, and 
also upon the immediate results achieved by the 
purchase by Jefferson's administration. Still. Mr. 
Cable's stories are not history, however much worth 
they may have as historical studies ; and he is to be 
thanked for having supplemented them with the im- 
portant essay before us. A considerable portion of 
this essay has appeared in the Cenlu O, magazine, 
but the book as a whole is new. and it will leave no 
room hereafter for any serious misconceptions con- 
cerning the country and the people of which it treats. 
Mr. Cable starts out by answering his own question, 
"Who are the Creoles ?" and then goes into an ac- 
count of the French founders of Louisiana, of the 
City of the Creoles,--New Orleans,--and then of the 
conditions and the progress of events dosvn to the 
absorption of Louisiana into the territory of the 
United States. A particularly interesting feature of 
the book is the able and very important account of the 
results achieved by the assertion of Federal author- 
ity, and the final interested submission of the Cre- 
oles to an authority which they professed at the start 
to despise, and which they endeavored to nullify by 
all direct and indirect means. The chapters on the 
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years ago--will read the work with profound satis- 
faction and uninterrupted pleasure. Here and there 
idle gossips have hinted at skeletons in the Haw- 
thorne closets, and, although no one possessing any 
considerable acquaintance with Hawthorne ever gave 
these hints the slightest attention, his admirers will 
be glad to have this full record extant ready to stop 
busy mouths. Ilawthorne's life was as pure and 
transparent as his own matchless English prose 
style, and, despite his shyness and retiring ways, he 
was at heart as manly as the best of us, and he had 
absolutely nothing to conceal. He was one of the 
most truthful men of our ageJas truthful as Car- 
lyle or Lord Byron--and his life was as stainless as 
it was truthful .... 
Somewhere it has been said that Hawthorne in his 
college days at Bowdoin wrote home to his mother 
suggesting authorship as his future occupation. Here 
is a part of that letter : 
" I have not yet concluded what profession I shall 
have. The being a minister is of course out of the 
question. I should not think that even you would 
desire me to choose so dull a way of life. Oh, no, 
mother, I was not born to vegetate forever in one 
place and to live and die as calm and tranquil as--a 
puddle of water. As to lasvyers, there are so many 
of them already that one half of them (upon a mo- 
ment's calculation)are in a state of actual starvation. 
A physician's, then, seems to be ' llobson's choice;' 
but yet I should not like to live by the diseases and 
infirmities of my fellow-creatures. Oh, that I was 
rich enough to live without a profession ! What do 
you think of my becoming an author, and relying for 
support upon my pen ? Indeed, I think the illegibil- 
ity of my handwriting is very authorlike. How proud 
you would feel to see my vorks praised by the re- 
viewers as equal to the proudest productions of the 
scribbling sons of John Bull. But authors are always 
poor devils, and therefore Satan may take them." 
This is Mrs. Hawthorne's praise of her husband 
in a letter to her mother, written several years after 
the marriage : 
" He is as severe as a stoic about all personal 
comforts, and never in his life allowed himself a lux- 
ury .... He has perfect dominion over himself in 
every respect, so that to do the highest, wisest, love- 
liest things is not the least effort to him any more 
than it is to a baby to be innocent. It is his spon- 
taneous act, and a baby is not more unconscious in 
its innocence. I have never known such loftiness 
so simply borne. I have never known him to stoop 
from it in the most trivial household matter, any 
more than in a larger or more public one." 
And here her record of Mr. Emerson's liking for 
him : 
" Mr. Hawthorne's abotnination of visiting still 
holds strong, be it to see no matter what angel. But 
he is very hospitable, and receives strangers with 
great lordliness and graciousness. Mr. Emerson 
says his way is regal, like a prince or general, even 
when at table he hands the bread. Mr. Emerson 
delights in him; he talks to him all the time, and 
Mr. Hawthorne looks answers. He seems to fascinate 
Mr. Emerson. Whenever he comes to see him he 
takes him away, so that no one may interrupt him in 
his close and dead-set attack upon his ear. Miss 
Hoar says that persons about Mr. Emerson so gen- 
erally echo him, that it is refreshing to him to find 
this perfect individual, all himself and nobody else." 
(Osgood. 2 v., $5.) 

Mary Wollstonecraft. 

Front the Boston Transcript. 

The private and domestic life of this " Famous. 
Woman" would be a subject of but painful interest. 
It has been made sufficiently familiar to the reading 
public through the memoirs of Southey and the 
rather sensational revelations of the Shelleys. This 
fact seems to have been pretty well realized by the 
author of this present volume, for she devotes a 
larger and a fairer space to the literary career of her 
subject. In this she finds a more pleasant theme, 
no doubt, for herself; certainly more pleasant for 
the reader. The writings of Mary Wollstonecraft 
are little familiar to people of to-day, not from any 
want of skill and power on the part of the author. 
They were strong and brilliant efforts which made a 
deep impression upon the thought of their period, 
but they were occupied with questions of that day. 
Their author is not read at present, just as Walpole 
and Godwin are little known. It is not that the sub- 
jects with which these writers dealt are no longer be- 
fore the public for discussion. But that was the time 
of the French Revolution ; and of one thing we may 
be sure, and that is, that although these questions 
may vex mankind for centuries to come, the world 
will never again attempt their solution by any 
similar methods. 
Mary Wollstonecraft was a political writer at a 
time when women were supposed to have little 
interest in such matters and little knowledge of 
them. She was led to this career for which Nature 
had fitted her most admirably by the circumstances 
of her early life. Forced to provide for herself and 
to contribute towards the support of her sisters, she 
acquired the boldness to brave public sentiment even 
though that sentiment might be the bitterest scorn. 
The value of this life of her consists chiefly in the 
full analysis given of her several works. "The De- 
fence of the Rights of Woman " was the earliest 
work in a department of literature already volumi- 
nous. Did we not have the story of this life, it 
would be difficult at this day to realize the obloquy 
then incurred by a woman writing upon the rights 
of her sex. The time will come, if it has not yet 
arrived, when this work will redeem from much of 
its undeserved suspicion the name of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. Her reply to Burke's " Reflections on 
the French Revolution" was an outspoken defence 
of the rights of humanity such as few politicians 
of the time would have had the boldness to pub- 
lish, provided they could have had the nobleness 
of mind to conceive so generous sentiments. 
Her views of government and of society, though 
radical and novel in her day, were, nevertheless, 
more philosophical than the theories upon which 
governments were then administered. A review of 
those principles such as this book gives is at one 
and the same time an act of justice to the memory 
of their advocate and a helpful service to the readers 
of to-day. (Roberts. 
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the hiding in remote cations, the three days' rest in 
an unknown glade of the mountains, the journey 
over perilous trails, the private marriage at the Mis- 
sion church ; and the beauty of this story of love in 
the forest adds the strength of a terrible contrast to 
the tragic incidents which are soon to follow. Ales- 
sandro's village is broken up by the arrival of home- 
stead settlers; his father is killed; his people are 
driven into the wilderness, destitute and heart-broken ; 
and the rest of the book is filled with the tale of the 
ceaseless wanderings and monstrous wrongs of the 
young chief and his tender but heroic bride. It is 
told with dramatic force; it is illustrated with vivid 
and accurate pictures of the life and scenery of 
Southern California ; and still better than any literary 
excellence is the generous indignation which glows 
in the impressive pages, and must quicken the blood 
of every honest reader. We do not mean that Mrs. 
Jackson scolds. Her measured vords make us think 
of the majesty of a prophetess, and dread the curse 
of heaven upon the spoilers of the helpless. (Rob- 
erts. I.5o.) 

The Making of a Man. 
From the AI. I: Trilune. 
The idea upon which "The Making of a Man " is 
founded is not novel, but there is an agreeable fresh- 
ness in the manner of its development, in the treat- 
ment of the details, and in the exhibition, if not the 
conception, of the characters. Thirlmore, the central 
figure of the story, has been a brilliant, popular, 
sensational, and wholly unspiritual preacher, and has 
lost his church as well as his clerical standing by the 
sudden dissolution of the congregation. The imme- 
diate cause of the catastrophe is not clearly explained ; 
we are allowed to infer that Mr. Thirlmore's religious 
pretensions collapsed because they never had a sub- 
stantial foundation. When the story opens, he has 
tried farming without success, and has lost what 
little moral fibre he ever possessed, become rude and 
selfish, and forfeited the respect and sympathy of 
his wife. This is the man who is to be "made;" 
we do not say " remade," because he was nearly 
worthless from the beginning, and only the accident 
of a transitory prosperity gave him a respectability 
which he did not deserve. That which made him 
was the War of the Rebellion. He entered the army, 
won distinction, and retired with high rank and hon- 
orable wounds to a happy home. The nature of the 
influences which wrought the great change in him is 
not positively explained, and here, we think, Mr. 
Baker leaves an opening for criticism : Thirlmore is 
not presented as a type of patriotism, and the mere 
thirst for glory and enterprise is not enough to ac- 
count for his moral elevation. The story of his army 
career, however, fs admirably told; the narrative 
has a fascinating force and impetuosity; and a vari- 
ety of lifelike and striking figures crowd the bustling 
scene. Some of the subsidiary personages are de- 
lightful creations. The rustic Captain Grumbles, 
vain General Gilmore, and Thirlmore's faithful scout 

are especially good. But the interest of the story 
lies quite as much on the farm as on the field of war; 
and while the ex-preacher is developing his latent 
good qualities under fire, we are presented with a 
parallel picture of "the making of a woman " at 
ho'me. Religious and moral forces are more obvi- 
ously employed in moulding the character of Mrs. 
Thirimore into heroism than in the renovation of the 
husband; but they are employed with a discreet 
economy which even leaves a little vagueness. We 
are not sure but that the domestic and farm scenes 
form the most artistic portion of this ingenious and 
striking novel. (Roberts. $1.25.) 

Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina. 
From the Congregationalist. 
" Dorcas, the Daughter of Faustina," by the author 
of "Arius the Libyan," is a story relating to the per- 
secuted Christians at Rome in the early part of the 
fourth century. The simplicity and lofty purity of 
Christian belief and life are contrasted graphically 
,vith the selfish and corrupt manners of the pagan 
Romans; and the disaster which, in the author's 
view, befell the Church by its compromise with the 
State in accepting the proffers of Constantine--,vhich 
he thinks led to the development of ecclesiasticism, 
the loss of the power of working miracles, and the 
final emigration of an unperverted remnant of the 
Church to a far northern land--is set forth ably. 
The author seems to look upon Constantine, or the 
Church ecclesiasticized by his influence, it is not quite 
plain which, as antichrist. A prominent feature of 
the book is its .description of the raising from the 
dead, in answer to the prayer of the Church, of sev- 
eral members who had been slain for the faith; and 
although scholars differ some,vhat as to the fact of 
miracles subsequent to apostolic times, the strong 
presumption is adverse to the view here taken. A 
sweet, pathetic love-story runs through the volume, 
and the narrative is written vith rare delicacy and 
spirit, and in a beautifully simple and enjoyable 
style. In some respects it almost may be termed 
a work of art. It will do good work in the home 
and the Sunday-school library, in spite of some evi- 
dent faults, for it cannot fail to encourage a simple, 
natural, and devout >iety. The author has opened 
a comparatively unworked field in his two books, 
and we hope that he Will go on xvriting. (Fords, 
H. & H. 

Lady Brassey's New Book. 
E rtractfrom the London Literary 14rorld. 
Both as regards its appearance and its contents, 
Lady Brgssey has given us a splendid book, quite 
equal to the famous "Voyage of the Sunbeam," which 
has had so many thousands of readers all over the 
world. It must have been gratifying, indeed, to its 
author to meet with such enthusiastic recognition in 
out-of-the-way places, and to find that the enthu- 
siasm had been, to a great extent, caused by the 
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and other States then considered the West by the 
greater part of the nation. Exciting scenes follow, 
and our old friend Jack Hamlin comes on the stage 
with his customary welcome. "A Ship of '49" is a 
serial of some length, which has been appearing in 
an English magazine. It has merit, but does not 
equal the shorter pair. The title of the book is 
somewhat strained in order to cover three very dif- 
ferent tales. (Houghton. $I.) 

Mr. Oldmixon. 
From the toston Beacon. 
Even if a less familiar name than that of Dr. 
William A. Hammond were on the title-page of " Mr. 
Oldmixon," there would be little difficulty in deciding, 
upon internal evidence alone, that the book must be 
the work of a scientific man, and a specialist in mat- 
ters relative to the brain and mind. A hundred 
times the turn of a phrase, the choice of a term, the 
nature of an illustration suggest this, and.often again 
a problem of sanity is directly posed, analyzed and 
solved, with the ease and apparent unconsciousness 
only possible to a man as full of the principles and 
facts ot his department of psychology as Dr. Holmes 
has ahvays shown himself to be in that of human 
physiology. Such forms of expression as 'the 
sal'utiferous exhalations that were to energize his 
heart," " there are nerve papill,'e that only react to 
certain stimuli," "there are certain nerve-centres that 
. 
only respond to particular excitations," and "a sim- 
ple sapid substance," and such distinctions as are 
frequently_ drawn between various mental conditions, 
and particularly, the nice line drawn between in- 
sanity and eccentricity, all serve to point and em- 
phasize the sources whence much of the author's 
material has been drawn. But let us hasten to say 
that the book is not a treatise on cerebral science in 
disguise; it is an interesting and almost an engross- 
ing story, the entertainment as well as the value of 
vhich are enhanced by the insight which Dr. Ham- 
mond gives into the motives which urge on its chief 
personage and the qualities which give him his power 
and limit his dangerous possibilities. Mr. Oldmixon 
is a thoroughly odd stick, whose queerness and per- 
versity come do,vn to him from far-off ancestry, but 
who has with them dear and delightful traits that en- 
list a hundred sympathies in his favor. He is the 
centre of a srall group of people whose destinies he 
really controls, and who are all strongly and clearly 
drawn, the happy, lovable dispositions of the Hen- 
schels and of Jack Oldmixon being finely offset 
against the evil nature and tragic end of theoid man's 
other nephe,v. Hogarth Oldmixon. and his shallo,v, 
selfish ,vife. The story moves rapidly, and accom- 
plishes, certainly so far as all its episodes of love 
and home and household are concerned, all that 
the reader would wish on first learning the charac- 
ters of the principal actors in it, and the style, in 
spite of such occasional scientific stateliness as 
,ve have hinted at, is fluent and easy. (Appleton. 

/k Superior Woman. 
From the I'oaton Beacon. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers' new " No Name" series 
novel, with a suggestion of Mr. Robert Grant's 
"Average Man" in its title, "A Superior Woman," is 
a very pleasant story. A thoroughly feminine book 
it is, in its occasional calm contempt for "a man's 
way" of doing and saying things, its postponement 
of a pleasure for the sake of trifling with prelimi- 
naries, and its toying with the inevitable conclusion, 
as a cat does with the fated mouse. It is a love 
story, tool"of course," ve had almost added 
the dnouement of which is brought about by the 
intervention of that invaluable power behind the 
throne of Cupid, a runaway horse. The hero of the 
book, left orphaned and alone in his family home- 
stead, decides never to let his mother's vacant chair 
there be filled, until he shall find "a superior 
woman" to be his wife, and occupy that seat by vir- 
tue of her right as mistress of the ancestral house 
and lands. How he looks about him, compares the 
types that he sees in his brothers' wives, and in the 
matrons and maidens of his society, how he makes 
special investigation into one apparently suitable 
case, how the one woman who ought to be his is edu- 
cated, preserved and developed for him--a creature 
not superior, as that word is understood, but supreme 
in unselfish love and tender thoughtfulness--and 
what conclusion is ultimately reached, the author 
shall tell without our forestalling. The story is well 
told. with animation and naturalness; there are not 
many characters; their mutual relations come about 
easily, and conduct reasonably to the result;the 
style is plain,-direct and unembarrassed; and, to. 
conclude, the book will be a very pleasant and inter 
esting summer companion. (Roberts. $.) 

Down the Ravine. 
trrom the zoxton Traveller. 
A capacity to receive impressions is, of itself, a 
very distinct gift, and one of a high order. If to 
this endowment be added the graphic and graceful 
power to express these impressions, whether it be in 
painting, poetry or romance, we have the artist. 
Both these gifts are united in the brilliant and charm- 
ing young woman who, under the pseudonym of 
"Charles Egbert Craddock" has won the unfading 
laurels in her chosen art. That she has earned as 
vell as von her reputation gives to it an element of 
dignity and of permanency. She has the genius of 
untiring labor as well as the genius of spontaneous 
and brilliant creation. Her ,vork in fiction is essen- 
tially sympathetic, even and poised. She holds her 
characters well in hand, even while she interprets 
every flitting idiosyncrasy of their characters. In 
this Miss Murfree shows hov essentially she is th 
artist. She is not a philosopher: she has no yearn- 
ing over scientific or reformatory theories. She has 
no particular cause to serve but to produce an ani- 
mated and living picture of a crude and unique state 
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The last proofs, I hear, are in the author's hands, 
and I hear it with the same kind of pleasure that 
comes to one out of the overture to a new opera. 

The Congo. 
From e Boston Literary 14orld. 
The interior of the once Dark Continent is all 
aglov with the kindling many-colored fires of ad- 
vancing civilization. Missions on the one hand and 
commerce on the other, each vith science for a 
helper and enterprise for motive power, are rapidly 
taking possession of the broad and fertile and teem- 
ing plateau which stretches from the Atlantic east- 
ward along equatorial lines, toward the Indian 
Ocean, skirting great rivers, embracing great lakes, 
and bringing into subjection villages, capitals, and 
tribes of astonished blacks, who are transformed 
from foes to friends almost before they knoxv it, 
tricked into good nature by handfuls of beads and 
bowing down before steam-launch and photographic 
camera as gods invincible. 
Mr. Stanley, having previously explored the 
mighty and majestic Congo, has now annexed it to 
the Nineteenth Century, and henceforth its waters 
are to float steamers, turn mills, and run the other 
enginery of affairs, progress, and profit. The two 
really splendid volumes before us recount the au- 
thor's renewed services in Africa, this time in the 
name of the King of the Belgians, his patron, whose 
portrait prefaces volume the first, and to whom the 
work is flatteringly dedicated. Eight different lan- 
guages, of vhich the English is one. are to-day trans- 
mitting the story around the globe, and a great 
impulse of African colonization is expected as the 
result. 
The story treats of Mr. Stanley's re-entrance of the 
Congo at its mouth in 1879, at the head of a new and 
powerful expedition, of his ascent of the river by 
slow and painful stages, of reconnaissances, explora- 
tions, and adventures by the xvay, of surveys, par- 
leys, and treaties, of the founding of posts, factories, 
and headquarters, of the locating of proposed rail- 
xvays, depots, aud lines of communication, of the 
planting of settlements, of the discoveries of new 
lakes, and of all the four years' work that vent to 
the laying of the foundation of xvhat is to take its 
place on the maps as the Congo Free State. 
In the handling of this great, novel and brilliant 
subject, Mr. Stanley is--Mr. Stanley; large minded, 
sanguine, grandiloquent, impatient of objections, 
swept on over obstacles by an enthusiasm and a per- 
severance that will brook no opposition, tie builds 
as vast and magnificent a castle as ever rose in the 
air. This is not a South Sea Bubble, but an African 
Aladdin's palace. Mr. Stanley has found a new 
world and believes he has founded a nev nation- 
ality. He defends the climate, praises the soil, ex- 
patiates on its products, and wants only capital by 
the millions, railroads by the hundred miles, and 
adventurers vith pluck and skill, to convert the in- 
terior of Africa into the garden of the future. Mr. 
Stanley will not carry universal judgment with his 

schemes, but he will command general admiration, 
and if his plan is not scientific it is romance of 
the first xvater. Prince of adventurers, and xvith a 
magician's wand vhich hesitates at nothing, he has 
given us again a work vhich it is an education and 
an entertainment to read. Having once looked 
upon his portrait at the beginning of the second vol- 
ume, you easily place the proper discount upon his 
elation and enthusiasm. If sober reality does not 
keep up with the flight of his imagination, he at least 
leads the way to scenes vhich it is pleasant to con- 
template among the possibilities to come. 
Maps on a large scale, maps on a small scale, full- 
page woodcuts, woodcuts inserted in the text, add to 
the other attractions of the books, vhich include 
choice paper, large type. and showy binding; and 
copious documentary appendices buttress the enter- 
prise with some solid facts. There is no denying 
Mr. Stanley's place as one of the pioneers of the 
times; and this his latest achievement deserves not 
only honorable mention as literature, but high rank 
certainly as an executive performance. (Harper. 
v., $o.) 
Russian Central Asia. 
In tvo large and handsome volumes, profusely 
illustrated with maps and engravings, Dr. Lansdell 
has recorded the results of his observations during a 
12,ooo mile journey through Central Asia. The 
motive for the journey was mainly religious and 
philanthropic. On a previous journey through 
Siberia he had furnished the prisons and hospitals of 
that country with Bibles and other religious literature, 
and the present journey vas undertaken vith the 
hope of completing a xvork for the vhole of Asiatic 
Russia. But the author has done more than to re- 
cord the incidents and experiences of his missionary 
tour. He is a keen and intelligent observer, with an 
eye and ear for everything that entertains and in- 
structs. His descriptions of the scenery, customs, 
life and manners of the people and the countries he 
traverses are fresh and piquant. He ranges over a 
great variety of topics, the history of the provinces, 
their social and political conditions, agriculture, 
trade, school and prison systems, and various mat- 
ters of scientific interest. Much of the ground 
travelled over was comparatively nev to English 
eyes, and the facts are given with a painstaking 
accuracy. 
The supplementary portions of the volumes in- 
clude a chronological table, index of Scripture texts 
referred to, and a general index with ten thousand 
entries. The appendices, which are as valuable as 
the main body of the work, are papers contributed, 
or revised, by eminent naturalists of Europe, on the 
flora and fauna of Turkistan. The greater part of 
the information thus given has hitherto been in- 
accessible except to students of native Russian 
works. To add still further to the value and useful- 
ness of his work, the author has searched through 
the libraries of England and prepared, as the result 
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artistic truth and especially refusing to substitute 
mechanical devices for artistic effects. He nowhere 
allowed the course of his stories, in their supreme 
incidents, to turn upon mere accidents, as even 
George Eliot did in the incident of Casaubon's death 
in " Middlemarch." He has faithfully adhered to 
the principle of making incident the outcome of 
character and not of mere circumstance, and if his 
work were confined to the teaching and illustration 
of that single principle it would be work worth a 
man's doing in behalf of literature. 
As he has gone on, Mr. ttowells has steadily 
enlarged his ideal, and his work has steadily become 
worthier in itself and more important as a part of the 
literary development of the time. It is entirely safe 
to say that " The Rise of Silas Lapham" is un- 
mistakably the best manifestation we have yet had 
of this novelist's genius and mastery of his art. 
The critical doctrine is universally accepted that 
literature is a reflection of life, and it is especially 
true that fiction is worthy of consideration as litera- 
ture precisely in proportion to its faithfulness in re- 
flecting the life with which it deals. That fiction 
which depends for its interest upon mere situations 
reflects only the accidental possibilities of life, and 
is, therefore, essentially and necessarily inferior. 
That which reflects the life of a people through the 
career of an imaginary individual is fiction in its best 
estate, and hy that test we find " Silas Lapham" to 
be superior to any other novel yet given us from its 
author's hands. 
In his earliest stories Mr. ltowells seized upon a 
mere phase of American life, and that a transitory 
one. He presented the summer tourist on his 
travels, and the summer tourist on his travels is rtn 
American, truly, but an American out of commission, 
as they say of ships. He is an American who has 
deliberately taken himself out of his ordinary sur- 
roundings for the time being, and who has laid aside, 
in some measure, the characteristics of his ordinary 
life. To depict him is to show rnerely an accidental, 
transitory aspect of American life and character, 
which is not characteristic but exceptional. 
Mr. Howells next wrote international novels, 
again taking his Americans from a particular class, 
and exhibiting them in silhouette against a back- 
ground of European life. The silhouettes were 
excellent, but they were not such works as full-faced 
portraits in oils are. From that point the advance 
was very rapid, and always in the right direction; 
the direction, namely, which the Dutch painters took 
when they ceased to paint Italian subjects in imita- 
tion of the Italian style, and began to paint their own 
Dutch life in a natural Dutch way, with perfect truth- 
fulness and close sympathy. In that change they 
became the founders of a great school of sincere art. 
In the same way, since " The Lady of the Aroos- 
took" was written, Mr. Howells has taken American 
life in America and xvith American surroundings for 
his subjects and with every successive attempt his 
strength and his command of his own powers have 
grown greater. 

His change of method was abrupt, but not com- 
plete. He thought it necessary at first to seek color 
in those phases of our life which are exceptional and 
in some measure abnormal. He placed his earlier 
purely American stories among the Shakers and 
spiritualists; in one of them he had a woman homoeo- 
pathic physician for a heroine; in another he dealt 
with divorce laws of extraordinary looseness. But 
little by little he has drawn steadily nearer to the aim 
which is obviously his; little by little he has dis- 
covered the full capacity of American life in its more 
typical and less exceptional aspects, to furnish the 
materials of genuinely literary fiction. In "The 
Rise of Silas Lapham," he almost for the first time 
seizes upon those possibilities without hesitation, 
and turns the.m to account with a hand that is mas- 
ter at once of its materials and its processes. The 
book is notable in every way, and, with all the 
difference imaginable in method, it is as distinctly a 
transcript of American life and character as anything 
that Hawthorne wrote. It reflects the character and 
the life and the inner spirit of our modern America 
as faithfully and with as much power as "The Scar- 
let Letter" did the intenser, gloomier, more lurid 
Puritanism of an earlier time. 
It need hardly be added that in all details of man- 
ner the book is svhat Mr. Howells has taught us con- 
fidently to expect. It has his dainty wit, his all- 
pervading humor and his exquisite grace of style and 
diction in full measure. It differs from his former 
works only in being the full attainment of that to- 
ward which the foremost living novelist has been 
steadily advancing. It is a rounded and wonder- 
fully satisfactory performance. It will retain its 
place as an important part of literature of our time 
and country; a literature which no other country 
just now surpasses in productiveness or quality. 
(Ticknor & Co. I.50. ) 
Aulnay Tower. 
l'om te 13as/on 13eaton. 
Miss Blanche Willis Hosvard's nev novel, which 
was just upon the eve of publication when Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co., who xvere to issue it, failed, 
now makes its appearance as the first new book to 
bear the imprint of their successors, Messrs. Ticknor 
& Co. It is called "Aulnay Tower." taking its name 
from the tower of an old church belonging to the do- 
main of the Marquis of Montauban, whose estates 
lay just within that debatable ground so often fought 
over during the seige of Paris. The story is one of 
that same Franco-German war, and its episodes all 
depend from the strange, reluctant companionship 
caused by the intermingling of the lines and camps 
of the contending armies. It begins at once with 
the arrival of General yon Aaren.horst and his staff, 
come to make their home and their headquarters in 
the chateau itself, where are living the old marquis, 
proud in his poverty his brilliant, noble-spirited 
widowed daughter, the Countess Nathalie, the mar- 
quis's familiar friend and influential adviser, the 
Abbd de Navail, Ies, and a few servants and retainers. 
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fresh characters introduced. The lucky title ex- 
presses the idea exactly. The stories are all illustra- 
tive of American artist life, and we risk nothing in 
saying that the theme has never been touched with a 
surer, heater hand. The trials of young painters in 
their hard period of obtaining recognition, the easy- 
going life of the studios, the air of the picture gal- 
leries and the bohemian living rooms, and all lightly 
yet pointedly indicated by Mr. Janvier, with that 
other insistence upon honest Jove, which makes the 
vorld go round for painters as for meaner folks. 
There is very pleasant humor; the dialogue is so 
good that we wish there was more of it. In work of 
of this kind everything should be sharp, quick, right 
on the spot. The predominance of narrative in 
"Color Studies" is perhaps a fault. But it is a de- 
lightful little book. (Scribner. I.) 

A New Translation of Balzac. 
]"tom tire Ctristian Union. 
The announcement of a series of new translations of 
some of Balzac's leading novels has awakened a good 
deal of interest among those who are familiar with 
the masterpieces of this great delineator of modern 
life. The Copnddie )ffutnaine remains unquestionably 
the greatest literary undertaking of modern times; 
such a task as only the strongest could set before 
himself and achieve even in a very small measure. 
That Balzac carried his scheme so far, touched life 
on so many sides, and portrayed with such marvelous 
reality so many of its most significant phases, is im- 
pressive evidence, not only of his genius, but of his 
marvelous working power. In this day of more 
delicate but lighter and far less substantial work in 
fiction the re-reading of Balzac might well serve as a 
tonic. And for this reason we are glad to note the 
announcement of this series of fresh translations. 
Tim initial volume may be taken as a test of the 
quality and skill of the translator. " P6re Goriot" 
presents obstacles which would deter most translators 
from even an attempt to render it into English. In 
this volume, however, the work is done with such 
spirit, fidelity, and uniform success in bringing out 
the essential significance of the original that one may 
look forward to the rest of the series with the assur- 
ance that there will be no mechanical or raw work 
thrust upon him. " P6re Goriot" is in many re- 
spects one of the most painful of Balzac's novels. 
It deals with vonderful power with two aspects of 
Parisian life, and discloses in each of them a selfish- 
ness and profligacy which are almost incredible. 
Yet it is by no means an immoral novel, because -it 
nowhere separates the consequences of vice from 
vice itself; the essence of immorality iu fiction is the 
portrayal of vice apart from its inevitable penalties. 
Balzac often erred in the license with which he dealt 
with themes that ought to have no place in art, but 
he rarely wrote an immoral novel in the true sense 
of the word. In "P6re Goriot" his strong grasp of 
facts, his marvelous power of characterization, and 
the never failing stream of imagination which floods 

all his work are at their best. It is a story of fiber 
and vitality, and for these reasons, in spite of the 
repulsion excited by some of the characters and in- 
cidents which it describes, it holds the attention and 
commands the respect of one who looks in fiction 
to find the reproduction of actual life. (Roberts. 
$.5o.) 

Andromeda. 
Extract from the Boston Literary il'arld. 
"Andromeda" has the ripe results of all of George 
Fleming's best qualities as a writer. It has passion 
and tragedy in plenty, but the story moves quietly, 
relentlessly on, like a swift-flowing river, without 
check or hindrance, holding always to one high, 
clear purpose. In its delineation of character it is 
earnest, sincere, and true. The emotional element 
is strong and deep, yet kept firmly within proper 
limits. The workmanship is expressive, smooth, 
felicitous. The closing pages are full of passion, 
passion subdued by noble impulses; and the climax 
which in the hands of a less skillful author might 
have been offensively theatrical and melodramic, is 
managed with a power so discriminating that the 
self-sacrifice by which it is inspired loses none of its 
moral force, none of its significance as a manifesta- 
tion of a strong and complex personality. One may, 
perhaps, question some of the minor details in the 
management of the plot, such as the holding back of 
information regarding the lives of the leading charac- 
ters until the narrative is half done; but it must be 
confessed that the story is not obstructed by a method 
which after all is justified by the experiences of real 
life. 
The story opens in the Tyrol .... We do not 
propose to tell the story of San Donato's love and 
the immolation of that love upon the altar of duty; 
of Nevil Marlowe's struggle between the claims of 
love and friendship; of Clare's sweet purity and sin- 
gleness of purpose through the pressure of circum- 
stances that would have overthrown a more self-seek- 
ing soul. The subsidiary characters are all well done, 
without the tiresome insistence so frequent in current 
fiction. One always feels sure of Lord Irwin's rol- 
licking good nature and of the cold, proud, stately 
Gina's innate selfishness and incapacity for affection. 
And then there are clever bits of portraiture like that 
of Miss Marston, the emancipated governess, "a 
short, compact, active little Englishwoman of about 
five and-forty, with bright eyes and smooth sandy 
hair and a very red face and throat," who had come 
abroad "to digest her liberty." . . . Interesting, too, 
is the glimpse of Lady Alicia, who marries the rich 
old banker. " I have enjoyed myself exceedingly," 
she says in dying; " thank you so much." Nor are 
there wanting bits of wisdom like the remark that 
" it is not at the time of a crisis that one decides any- 
thing. The'decisions lie2berdu in the character; and 
what one does in the critical moment is but a logical 
sequence of what has gone before." And as a back- 
ground to all these human interests we have lumi- 
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HARPER & BROTHERS' ItOIIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 

CHALDEA--TERRACE COVERED WITH VINES. 

From " The Land and the Book." 

The Zandandthe took.--The third and last vol- 
ume of the enlarged aud reconstructed edition of The 
Land and the look is entitled Lebanon, Z)amascus 
and leyond ordan. The previous volumes were 
" Southern Palestine and Jerusalem," published in 
t SSo, and "Central Palestine and Phenicia,"published 
in 882. "The tours and excursions described in the 
last volume take a wide range, leading to and through 
parts of the country rarely visited by the ordinary 
traveller, and inhabited by many sects and tribes dif- 
fering in appearance and in manners and customs, 
and professing various antagonistic creeds and relig- 
ions. The pictorial illustrations, which are numer- 
ous, have been drawn and engraved in London, Paris 
and New York from photographs taken on the spot. 
In rewriting The Zand and the took the venerable 
author has not been content to draw from the great 
mass of material collected by himself through per- 
sonal investigation and observation during the forty- 
five years of his sojourn in the Holy Land as a mis- 
sionary; he has laid under contribution the rich re- 
suits of the researches and discoveries of the Ameri- 
can and English societies which are occupied in ex- 
ploring Palestine, as well as of private travellers who 
have visited that region. The result is that the three 
volumes of The Land and the took in all probability 

form the most exhaustive, the most faithful and (by 
reason of the clearness and simplicity of their literary 
style and the number and quality of their illustra- 
tions) the most graphic account of the Holy Land 
that has ever been written. At the same time, the 
main purpose of the work--that of illustrating the 
book by the land--has been so constantly kept in 
view and so successfully pursued by the author that 
very few works produced in the present generation," 
according to the Boston Travdler, "afford so much aid 
to the proper understanding of the Bible." Each vol- 
ume can be had separately in various styles of sub- 
stantial binding. ($6; shp., $7; half mor., $8.50; full 
mor., 
Stanley's Conffo."The author gives a complete 
and detailed account," says the N. Y. Tribune, "of 
all that has been done to open the great valley to the 
commerce of the world since he himself emerged from 
the Dark Continent after the memorable journey by 
which the Chambezi and the Lualaba were shown to 
be no other than the Congo. His own explorations 
and negotiations with chiefs and the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings by which an enormous tract in mid-Africa 
was fashioned into a Free State under the auspices 
of the International Association are recounted with. 
painstaking care. His reflections upon the resources 
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of this vast region, and the possibilities of promoting 
trade and civilization, are of the highest importance, 
since he is perhaps the only man hose opinion on 
this subject is to be accepted by French geographers, 
by Continental courts, and by Manchester factors as 
authoritative." The cut on this page is from this 
work. The volumes are very handsome ones, pro- 
fusely illustrated and richly bound. 
llisto O, of the l'nih',l SZah's.--" T. W. ] t igginson's 
Lar.,(er llish, of lhe C'ni&'d Shlh.s f .lm,'rca is an 
outgrowth of the same author's well known ' Young 
Folks' tlistory of the United States,' and is marked," 
_ 

says the Boston l'ast, "l:y the same pains-taking ac- 
curacy, fresh treatment and graphic and picturesque 
style that characterized the former work. The author 
begins with a consideration of the prehistoric inhabit- 
ants of this continent and brings his record down to 
the time of Jackson, hen the first whisperings of 
the impending anti-slavery contest began to be heard. 
The work is well considered and thoughtful and goes 
over the ground carefully and thoroughly, presenting 
not merely a bare skeleton of salient facts, nor an 
amplification of a smaller work, but a carelully writ- 
ten, graphic story, filled with picturesque detail. 
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